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JUST m ORDINARY 
OHAP FROM THE 
MIDLANDS 

David Hughes is a man with a grand voice and he has made 
a name for himself on TV, singing well-known ballads and 
o{>eratic arias. But his first success was won as a pop singer 
who became known as ‘*Mr. Heart-Throb.” Here is the story 
of how he made good. 


'* I AM just an ordinary chap from 
Ihc Midlands who likes nice 
music.” said David Hughes to our 
interviewer. 

David hails from Birmingham, 
but his parents were born in Swan¬ 
sea. and an uncle, Tom Paddison, 
played international rugby for 
Wales between 1906 and 1908. 

“Yes. the family name is Paddi¬ 
son." explained David, “but I 
chose my father’s Christian names 
as my stage name.” 

It was at the age of seven that 
David Hughes began singing, his 
father persuading him to join the 
choir at his local church. 

After winning a scholarship he 
went to a Commercial school in 



Birmingham, left at 16, and went 
to work in a railway office. In his 
spare time he became a flight- 
sergeant in the Air Training Corps, 
and took singing and violin 
lessons. 

Joining the R.A.F., he was 
posted to Hong Kong, and it was 
not long before he formed the first 
church choir at St. Andrews, Kow¬ 
loon. He also became .secretary 
and soloist of a very successful 
choir known as The R,A.F. 
Singers, and it was with them that 
he made his first broadcast. 

On leaving the R.A.F., he was 
given a Government grant to en¬ 
able him to begin full-time singing 
lessons in London. He also 
started to take acting lessons, 
besides studying languages, the 
piano, and dancing. 


David’s first professional ap¬ 
pearance as a singer was at Lon¬ 
don’s big Saville Theatre, in 1949, 
with a small part in the musical 
comedy Belinda Fair. 

His first British broadcast was 
. in the Freddie Sales programme. 
Sales Talk. 

“This encouraged me to ap¬ 
proach the London B.B.C. for an 
airing,” said David. “ However, it 
was Wales that came to my aid. 

“Miss Mai Jones, of the B.B.C., 
gave me my first Light Programme 
appearance, in Welsh Rarebit. 
Henry Hall heard me and he im¬ 
mediately booked me for his 
famous ‘Guest Night’ series. I 
was retained for 14 successive 
appearances.” 

‘Hit’ record 

Then, a few months after his 
first TV date in April 1951, he 
made his initial commercial re¬ 
cording —With These Hands and 
A Beggar In Love. But it was his 
disc of Never which really hit the 
headlines. It was an immediate 
success and .sold over 150,000 
copies. 

David showed the CN reporter 
a diary crammed with engage¬ 
ments for months ahead. So it 
seems that he made a wise deci¬ 
sion when deciding to concentrate 
on what he describes as “more 
tasteful songs ” instead of the 
current pops, here today and gone 
tomorrow. 


DUCK AT THE 
DOOR 

Hearing taps on the door of her 
cottage at West Beckham, Norfolk, 
the other morning, Mrs. Cooper 
got up to see who was the early 
caller. Imagine her surprise when 
she saw a mallard on the door¬ 
step. 

Waddling across the yard, the 
bird led the way to the shed, 
and when Mrs. Cooper opened 
the door—out came another duck! 

The birds had built their nest 
in a dark corner of the shed, and 
the door, usually open, had blown 
shut. 

Mrs. Cooper accordingly pegged 
the door open so that her guests 
could come and go as they pleased. 




GBANT IN JAPAN 


This enormous statue of the Goddess of Mercy is in the .Japanese city of Takasaki. It is 
over 130 feet high, the face alone measuring more than 30 feet. But the size can be 
judged better by the face of the man at the hole in the statue’s shoulder. 


Trekking along the Pennine Way 


j^ExT Saturday, 18th June, a 
party of boys will be starting 
a 14-day walk along the 250-mile 
Pennine Way, Britain’s longest 
continuous footpath. It has been 
arranged as part of the Summer 
programme of the National Asso¬ 
ciation of Boys’ Clubs. 

In attempting to cover 250 miles 
in 14 days, the boys will not have 
to loiter. Indeed, 20 days are 
necessary for those who wish to 
enjoy the sights and sounds to the 
full. 

Starting at Edale, in Derbyshire, 
the party will make for the 'breezy 
slopes of Kinderscout (2,088 feet), 
the highest point of the Peak Dis¬ 
trict. The Pennine Way then goes 
over the peat hags of Bleaklow, 
Black Hill, White Moss, Black 


Moss, to Blackstone Edge, with 
glimpses on either side of the in¬ 
dustrial towns of Lancashire and 
West Yorkshire. 

After trudging through the 
Bronte country around Haworth, 
the boys will enter the limestone 
regions of Craven and see such 
spectacles as Malham Cove’s 200- 
foot-high limestone face. 

So on to Wensleydale and 
Swalcdalc and up to the heights of 
Tan Hill, where stands the highest 
inn in the land. Beyond is Tees- 
dale, with High Force, and 
Cauldron Snout, a big v/aterfall at 
the meeting-place of Yorkshire, 
Westmorland, and Durham. 

Trekking on over Cross Fell, 
highest point on the Pennines 
(2930 feet), through Northumber¬ 


land to the Cheviots, the boys will 
reach journey’s end in Scotland, 
perhaps a little footsore and 
weary, but certainly thrilled with 
their experience. 

The Pennine Way was first pro¬ 
posed in 1935. When a conference 
of open-air organisations was held 
three years later it was stated that 
“the wide, health-giving moor¬ 
lands and high places of solitude, 
the features of natural beauty and 
the places of historical interest 
along the Pennine Way give this 
route a special character and 
attractiveness which should be 
available for all time as a national 
heritage of the youth of the coun¬ 
try and of all who feel the call of 
the hills and lonely places.” 

1 © Reetway PuMicaBons Ltd., 1969 
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FRANCE’S GREAT MAN 
OF DESTINY 


the CWren's Ntwipoptr, iBth }vne, t960 


By the C N Diplomatic Correspondent . 

Twenty years ago, on 22nd June, 1940, France lay prostrate 
under the iron heel of Nazi Germany and signed an armistice 
with the conqueror. The German occupation lasted nearly five 
years, until the defeated Nazis were pushed back to their home¬ 
land by the liberating Allied forces. 

What a difference today! France has now raised herself 
again to a position of first importance and her story symbolises 
a human truth: those who never admit defeat may well emerge 
triumphant in the end. 
pRANCE was saved by brave men 
and women at home and 
abroad. At home by the “under¬ 
ground ” Resistance movement: 
abroad by a fighting army of half 
a million free Frenchmen, built up 
^nfo a great patriotic force by the 
greatest patriot of them all; 

General Charles de Gaulle. 

To most of us de Gaulfe is 
Fiance, so we may learn some¬ 
thing from a brief survey of his 
career. 

He was born in November, 

1S90, in the bustling and solid 
northern French factory city of 
Lille, his father being a veteran of 
the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, 
an earlier disaster for France. 

Young Charles grew into a tall, 
gangling teenager of well over six 
feet, and at the age of 16 he was 
saddened, so he tells us, by the 
spectacle of politicians quarrelling. 



" The Big Asparagus ” 

He thought France would have 
to go through “gigantic trials” 
but he had already made up his 
mind that “the interest oE life con¬ 
sisted in one day rendering her 
. some signal service, and that I 
would have the occasion to do so.” 
He had decided to serve France as 
a soldier. 

At St. Cyr, the famous French 
military college, his fellow-cadets 
called him “The Big Asparagus” 
because of his height; but he 
graduated with honours, and this 
distinction entitled him to serve in 
a unit of his own choice. He 
chose the 33rd Infantry Regiment 
commanded by a Colonel Henri 
Philippe Pdtain. 

For this future Marshal of 
-France the young officer had a high 
regard; he named his son Philippe 
after him. The esteem was recipro¬ 
cated. P€tain earned French grati- 


Fresident de Gaulle 

tude as defender of the great 
Verdun fortress during the First 
World War; and it was while fight¬ 
ing with him there that young 
Lieutenant de Gaulle was 
wounded, for the third time, and 
picked up unconscious by a Ger¬ 
man patrol. 

From this time in 1916 until the 
war ended de Gaulle was a 
prisoner of war. He seems to 
have been preserved for what we 
now know to have been a higher 
destiny—the rescue of France from 
the wreck of the Second World 
War and the humiliation of the 
armistice of 1940. 

By a savage quirk of fate that 
act of submission was approved 
by his old commander. Marshal 
Petain, who became leader of 
France during the German occu¬ 
pation while de Gaulle and his 
Free French were fighting all the 
way from the Western Desert into 
the heart of Germany itself. 

De Gaulle could be called the 
Winston Churchill of France, 



though he has also been likened, 
in his dedicated zeal tor France, 
to Joan of Arc, Robespierre, and 
Napoleon. But, like Churchill, he 
was a rebel between the two 
great wars. During captivity in 
1916-18 he pondered on the causes 
of Ihe German defeat and came to 
the conclusion that a future war 
would be a mobile war fought 
with fast tanks, not a trench war 
like that of 1914-18. This idea, 
was taken tip by German military 
strategists and used—the bitter 
irony of it—to conquer France in 
1940. 

As we have seen, de Gaulle dis¬ 
liked party politicians, largely be¬ 
cause he saw them putting party 
before country. He had another 
dislike—for out-of-date generals. 
He once declared, with ironical 
wit: “I am fed up with all 
generals, including myself.” 

Exile in Britain 

He was unknown in Britain 
before the war, and during the 
war—when he was an exile in 
Britain—he aroused controversy 
because he refused to see France 
pushed into second place by some 
of the Allies. “France,” he has 
said, “is not really herself unless 
in the front rank.” 

Hailed as the saviour and peace¬ 
time leader of France during the 
last war, he soon became disillu¬ 
sioned with politicians and went 
off to his country retreat at 
Colombey-les-deux-Eglises to write 
his memoirs. 

Recalled to rule 

From this retirement he was 
called by France on 13th May, 
1958, by an army revolt in Algeria. 
This emphasised the demand of 
French patriots everywhere for 
something better than the succes¬ 
sion of 20 or more Governments, 
all quarrelsome and divided, which 
France had endured since the war. 

Since then, by tightening up the 
constitution. President de Gaulle 
has given France strong govern¬ 
ment and leadership. There may 
be more “gigantic trials” ahead 
of his country, but there is a 
strong impression among the 
friends of France that this great 
man has laid a firm foundation of 
order and faith which will not 
easily be shaken. 


OUR HOMELAND 


A corner of Foston, [near 
Grantham in Lincolnshire 


Ten boys in a 
submarine 

Ten boys recently had the 
thrill of their lives. They went 
down 60 feet in the Royal Navy 
submarine Scotsman. 

■ Senior members of youth organ¬ 
isations at .Oban, they were guests 
on board the submarine which 
gave a diving display in Oban 
Bay as part of Argyll Youth 
Week. 

Church services, musical even¬ 
ings, sports meetings, and displays 
all had their places in this week 
of festival, and Oban’s Argyllshire 
Gathering Hal! was taken over for 
a Hobbies and Vocations Exhibi¬ 
tion opened by Sir Charles 
Maclean of Duart. Chief Scout 
and Lord Lieutenant of Argyll, 


NEWS FROM 


EVERYWHERE 


At Princess Margaret’s request, 
there will be no formal ceremony 
at Portsmouth when she returns 
from her honeymoon on 18th 
June. 

A book printed by William Cax- 
ton about 1480 was sold the other 
day for £23,000. The money will 
help to provide funds for a choir 
school at Ripoii Cathedral,’ as 
mentioned In CN of 23rd April. 

BREEDING BETWEEN THE LINES 

Two partridges have" a nest con¬ 
taining 18 eps between lines in 
the railway' shunting yard at 
Whitemoore, Cambridgeshire. 

Australia is now spending 
£1,000,000 a year on the welfare 
of. Aborigines in (he Northern 
Territory. 

SEASIDE FOXES 

Two foxes were recently seen 
wading into the sea at Pevensey, 
Sussex, and taking fish from fixed 
lines left by anglers. 

A large-scale pageant depicting 
the life of Lord Baden-Powell was 
staged at a rally attended by over 
3,000 Scouts and Guides at Chats- 
worth Park, Derbyshire. 

THEY SAY . . . 

J WISH a few competent people 
could turn their hands to 
Writing some new hymns, sound in 
their theology and sentiments, and 
robust in their language. 

Df, Carpenter^ Bishop of Oxford 
The ideal teacher would be a 
mixture of a saint, psychia¬ 
trist, and showman. 

Miss Honor Hotekirtj headmistress 

of the Kneller Secondary Modern 

School, Twickenham, 


A BEA pilot, Mr. A. J. Stone, 
recently broke the British out-and- 
returh record for single-seat gliders 
twice withiii 36 hours. He covered 
220 miles in 6 hours 50 minutes 
on the first flight. The-next, day 
he,flew 249 miles in 7 hours 35 
minutes. 

Five hundred orchids flown 
from Sydney were recently on 
sale at Covent Garden' Market, 
London. 

Point of the Fair 



This spirie-like structure was 
the centre-piece of the Cen¬ 
tral African Trade Fair in 
Bulawayo. The fair . was 
opened by the Queen Mother 
during her recent visit to 
Rhodesia. Photo ; Vivienne Stiver 


Kam Zip Choon makes good 


Few artists can have triumphed 
over a more discouraging start 
than Kam Zin Choon, the young 
Chinese from Singapore whose 
pictures are on view at the 
Commonwealth Institute in Lon¬ 
don until 26th June. 

As a schoolboy Kam won the 
praise of his teachers, despite his 
fondness for making comic draw¬ 
ings of (hem. Then came the 
Japanese occupation of Singapore, 
with all its hardships, and he had 
to leave school, at the age of 
twelve and take any job he could 


get to keep himself and help his 
family. But at night and in every 
spare moment he continued to 
draw aod paint. 

With an improvement in his 
family’s fortunes, plus his own 
savings, he was able to enrol as 
a student at an art school. There 
his work soon attracted attention, 
and in 1954 some well-to-do 
Chinese in Singapore sent him to 
Paris for a four-year course. Now 
29, this persevering artist has 
already made quite a name for 
himself. 


I got this 
smashing 
booklet 


FREE 



Send today for ■ 

HINTS ON OVERHAULING YOUR BIKE—Free. 

This tells you how to keep your bicycle in first class 
order and how to ride more comfortably. 

Fill in this coupon today _^_:_ 

To FIB RAX Ltd., no Orrosiile street, London, 8. W.15. cue ~l 

PJease senAmea FREE cogy of OVERHAULING YOUR BIKE, I encloee | 


2d. stamp for postcije. 
My name is.. 

Address.. 


.j 
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The Chi!dr&n*s iBth /96& 


PICTURE FROM ODDS AND ENDS 



York's new 
Guildhall 

Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother is to open York’s new 
Guildhall next Tuesday, 21st June. 
This fins building is a copy of 
the city’s 15th-century Guiidhall, 
which was destroyed during an 
air raid in 1942. 

Like the former building it has 
a timbered roof supported by ten 
octagonal pillars of oak, all cut 
from trees grown on Yorkshire 
estates. 

Another fine feature of the new 
Guildhall is the great west window 
with five panels, each IS feet high, 
which are the work of Mr. H. W. 
Harvey, a well-known glass- 
painter of York. 

These panels show the develop¬ 
ments of York down the centuries. 
The tracery above them shows 
some great figures in the long 
story of the city, among them 
being Robinson Crusoe, who, as 
the book relates in its opening 
words, was “born in the city of 
York.” 


Young film-makers 
of Crawley 

Young people in Crawley 
(Sussex) arc planning to make a 
documentary film of their town. It 
will include close-ups of youth 
activities and street-corner scenes. 
But, lacking an experienced 
camergj^ran, these youngsters, 
members of the Council of Craw¬ 
ley Youth, are first learning as 
much as they can about the film- 
making business. 


At an art exhibition in Llan¬ 
drindod Wells, Radnorshire, a 
picture made out of odds and 
ends was exhibited by Elizabeth 
Davies of Knighton Secondary 
School. She used feathers, match- 
sticks, stones and ashes with bits 
of string and pieces of newspaper, 
and glued them to a board to 
make a clever composition. 


Thousand years 
of history at 
Croydon 

Croydon is celebrating its mil¬ 
lenary, or thousand years of 
history, and the climax of a 
twelve-month programme will be 
a great pageant in Lloyd Park, a 
few minutes from the centre of 
the town. Starting on 15th June, 
there will be performances every 
day until 25th June, except on the 
Sunday. 

Many highlights in the long 
story of Croydon will be shown in 
this pageant. They will include 
riots in the old market, Wat 
Tyler's Rebellion, a visit from 
Queen Elizabeth I, Archbishop 
Whitgift and his Hospital, Croy¬ 
don during the Armada time, the 
Surrey Iron Railway (with horse- 
drawn wagons), and the coming of 
the aerodrome. 

Thus will Croydon, now the big¬ 
gest town in Surrey, present a 
splendid reminder of its own lively 
past and its place in the history 
of England during ten long 
centuries. 


KEEPING THEM IN LINE 





A swan family caught by the camera as the mother bird musters 
her cygnets in line for a family inspection 


■HaveyoowriUen ioMh Them? 

Lots'of people are interested In answers to interesting questionSf and on 
this page are three of the sort Mr. Therm is always being asked. What’s 
your question t Write it on a plain postcard, and add your name and 
address, and your age. Then send ft to : Mr. Therm’s 
.Mailbag No. 4, c/o Children’s Newspaper, 3 Pilgrim 
Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.). Each week Mr. 
Therm will pick the three best questions for answer*^ 
ing, and if your question is picked, he'll send you two 
book tokens. Of course, if more than one of 
you send the same question, there can only be 
one prizewinner. 



WHAT ARE BT-PRODHCTS? 



ROADTAR 



PAINTS 




WOOD 
PRESERVATIVE 



NYLON 



r 

MOTOR FUEL 



MEDICINES 



SACCHARIN 


ACID 


PLASTICS 




EXPLOSIVES 


if you were going to build yourself a boat from 
wood, when you were sawing the wood up you would 
get sawdust. When you were planing the wood 
smooth you would get shavings. 

The sawdust and the shavings would be ” by¬ 
products ” from the job of building a boat. 

The by-products that arise when gas is made are 
of tremendous importance. Coal is heated in 
containers called retorts to make gas. The gas 
'* boils out ” from the coal, and from it are extracted 
black sticky tar. and other substances, while what is 
left behind is coke. If we were to throw the coke, 
tar, and other substances away, and fust keep the 
gas, then making gas would be a very expansive 
business indeed. But as you know, we can use the 
coke to burn in stoves and boilers, and it burns very 
cleanly and welt. 

Tar is a mixture of a large number of chemicals, 
and when it is broken down by distilling, we can 
make from it lots of other materials that we should 
miss very much if they were not easily available as 
by-products from Mr. Therm's job of making gas 
out of coal. Some of the things we get from gas 
by-products are illustrated above. 


Wha6 is COHHECrm 
HEATING ? 





Last week Mr. Therm ans¬ 
wered aquescion about radiant 
heat, and he said that it is 
one of the ways in which a gas 
fire can warm your home. 

The other way is by con« 
vection. 

If you think of radiant 
heating as being like water 
from a hosepipe, which will 
squircacross yourgarden,then 
convection heating is some¬ 
thing like carrying the water 
across the garden in a bucket. 
Convection heating adds heat 
to the air in the room, which 
then starts to move upwards 
away from the gas fire, be¬ 
cause it has expanded and 
become lighter. Thus the 
heat travels across the room, 
carried in the air in the same 
way that water can be carried 
in a bucket. When the air has 
given up this heat, by warming 
you and the room, it sinks 
down and is ready to be 
warmed up again by your 
gasfire.So,inaradiant-con- .* ■ 
vector heater Mr. Therm ' ^ 
does two important jobs 
^ —he warms you and 
the room and he keeps 
the air in constant 
circulation. 


//lifI 



WHhT IS THE 6AS tN A ”6AS TURBINE ? 


99 



A gas turbine in an aeroplane does not use Mr. Therm’s sort of gw, because 
nobody has solved the problem of connecting a five-hundred-mile-an-hour 
aeroplane to the gas mains ! ' , 

The gas in a gas turbine is the hot vapour which results from burning the 
aeroplane fuel mixed with air. Quite a small quantity of liquid fuel, mixed with 
air, and burned in the combustion chambers of a gas turbine, expands into a vastly 
greatervolume of hot gases. Thesegases rush from the combustion 
chambers and in doing so spin the rotor of the turbine, which you 
can think of as a very advanced sort of windmill On the rotor of 
the turbine is a rotary compressor, which is used to suck in more 
air at the front of the jet, to burn with the fuel—which makes the 
' turbine spin—which works the compressor—which sucks in the 
air—which burns the fuel—which spins the turbine ,.. 

The hot gases rushing out of the tail pipe of a jet 
engine push the aeroplane along. On some types a 
propeller is added to the rotor shaft which adds its 
thrust to the jet as it spins around. 

Where-Mr. Therm does help is in the making of 
jet aeroplanes. Gas is used very widely in 
Britain’s industries because it is reliable, speedy 
and gives the exact heat needed for the job. 


TUme’S A IjOT OF THINGS 
TNATGASCANDO FOX YOU 


Issued by the Gas Council 
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AustraUan 

notebook 

'U’siNG a school exercise book, 
Australian film actor Peter 
Finch jotted down son»e notes 
when touring the Aborigine areas 
of Northern Australia a few years 
ago with cameraman George 
Heath. 

The film remained unused for 
some time, but has now been 
taken out of storage. Peter Finch 


VETERANS OF THE LINE 


An engine that, did 79 miles an 
hour 113 years ago is the. 
highlight of John Adams’ veteran 
locomotive film in Railway 
Roundabout on B.B.C. Junior TV 
this Wednesday. She is the Lon¬ 
don and North Western Railway 
Cornwall, built in 1847, with 8 foot 
6 inch driving wheels, the biggest 
in railway history. On her trial 
run, Cornwall beat the existing 78 
m.p.h. record of The Great 
Western by one mile. 

Cornwall is one of four Crewe 
engines which recently went to the 
Stoke-on-Trent Jubilee Show. An¬ 
other L.N.W. veteran on view will 
he Hardwicke, which took part in . 
the historic London-to-Aberdeen 
races of the 1890s. Also in the 


The famous Cornwall of the L.N.W, Railway 


film is an old 0-6-2 North Stafford¬ 
shire tank engine, which was sold 
to the Coal Board, borrowed back, 
and repainted in her original 


“ N.S. ” livery. Viewers will also 
see the Midland Railway Pacific- 
type engine, City of Stoke-on- 
Trent. 


Peter Finch 

decided he would turn his notes 
into a commentary on the picture. 

We can see and hear the results 
on B.B.C. television on Friday 
evening. 

Peter Finch introduces the film 
and gives his own first-person 
account of life among Australia’s 
original inhabitants. 


CANOE THRILLS 

y\N “ Activity ” programme in 
Assodated-Rediffusion Chil¬ 
dren’s programmes always means 
plenty of action. Recently we had 
mountaineering and dinghy sailing. 
Next Tuesday it is Canoeing. 

Producer John Rhodes tells me 
the entire programme has been 
filmed in Scotland by canoe expert 
Hamish McGinnis. “Our aim is 
to show you how to paddle your 
own canoe,” said John. “I don’t 
think Hamish has missed out any¬ 
thing. The most exciting sequences 
show how to shoot the rapids and 
avoid capsizing. Before' that, of 
course, there is a lot of straight¬ 
forward instruction as well as 
some tips on canoe-building.” 


Title No. 88 
IMPOSTOR MISTRESS 

It started as a daring deception. 
A clever plan thought up by 
mischievous Hattie Weston. But 
it had consequences Hattie never 
dreamed of—involving a stop- 
at-nothing crook. 


topping 

twosome 


Title No. 89 

LOST IN THE JUNGLE 

Judy and Dick Carter are flying 
in an airUner—forced down in a 
remote part of South America, 
Judy, Dick and a warm-hearted 
native girl hold the fates of the 
passengers in their hands. 


You*U enjoy these new issues of 

SCHOOLGIRLS’ 

Picture Library 

OUT NOW-ONE SHILLING EACH 


Twenty Questions - with its 
original chairman 

gouND radio’s Twenty Questions challenge the panel with a difficult 
is to have a rival on TV— “animal, vegetable or mineral” 
with the same title. object. If the panel cannot 

Associated-Rediffusion are start- identify it, the visitor will win £5. 
ing a weekly version of the game Each week, too, the panel will 
on Friday. Canadian commentator be challenged with an object sent 
Stewart Maepherson, the original in by a viewer, also for a prize 
chairman of Twenty Questions of £5. If you think you possess 
when the B.B.C. first broadcast it an object strange enough to beat 
in 1946, will be back in his old the panel, send it to “Twenty 
place. Questions,” at Associated-Rediffu- 

Muriel Young of Small Time • sion. Television House, Kingsway, 
and other “ A.-R. ” children’s pro- London, W,C.99. 
grammes, will be a panel member, 
and another will be that famous 
personality from What’s My Line? 

Lady Isobel Barnett. Joining them 
will be comedian Frankie Howerd 
and Stephen Potter, the author 
who invented Gamesmanship. 

Producer Tig Roe will invite a 
member of the studio audience to 


Below the 
surface 

gxAY up, and you can see Johnny 
Morris go down. Down into 
the waters off (he Scilly Isles goes 
Johnny in a 9.30 p.m. programme 
on B.B.C. television this Wednes¬ 
day. In The Master Diver, the 
little man from Wiltshire will be 
showing on film how he recently 
learnt the whole art of getting 
below the surface, from skin div¬ 
ing to the professional job with 
weighted diver’s suit and helmet. 

Johnny was taught by Captain 
Trevor Hampton, wartime R.A.F. 
pilot who trains divers at Dart¬ 
mouth. 

ALL PARTS 
FILLED 

JiJ'o more applications, please. 
That is the latest from B.B.C. 
Producer Vivian A.'Daniels., A 
fortnight ago I told you of his 
quest for boys and girls to take 
part in his TV production, June 
Evening, on 10th July. He has 
now completed auditions; ten boys 
and six girls have been offered 
parts, subject to permission from 
their schools. They come from 
Mancheste-r, Blackburn, Bolton, 
Salford, 'Wigan, and Warrington. 


The Ch'iliireri^s Newspaper, I960 

THEY HELPED 
THEMSELVES 

Whistling for 
a pony 

'J’wo young people who believe 
that "Heaven helps those who 
help themselves ” are taking part 
in All Your Own on B.B.C. Junior 
TV next Sunday. 

Sheila Young, a Leicester 
schoolgirl, will tell how she longed 
to have a pony of her own. One 
day, by accident, she discovered 
she could whistle better than most 
people. So she gave whistling re¬ 
citals which earned enough money 
to buy “Duchess,” a rither skinny 
pony who is now as plump as a 
gooseberry. 

Ian West, a 14-ycar-old boy 
from Risca, Monmouthshire, will 
bring along his little black box. 
It contains the camera equipment 
with which he makes, money .tak¬ 
ing pictures of children and 
wedding groups. He hopes one 
day to be a professional Press 
photographer. 

For sharp 
ears 

your ears sharp enough to 
spot the difference between 
the shutting of a dustbin lid and 
the clank of a pail? Can you tell 
(he noise of a Comet from that 
of a Boeing 707? Or a sheep's call 
from a goat’s? 

Ear-teasers like these will be put 
to listeners in Hear, Hear 1, a com¬ 
petition in B.B.C. Children’s 
Hour next Tuesday. Introducing 
the programme is Gretel Davis, 
herself an actress who has taken 
part in several Children’s Hour 
broadcasts, including Winnie the 
Pooh. Her brother is Colin Davis, 
the well-known orchestral con¬ 
ductor, 

Gretel will set about 20 sound 
puzzles, and listeners will be asked 
to have paper and pencils handy. 

THIS IS MARY JANE 

Playing with a doll’s house i? nine on Friday. Most of Mary 
fun, but Hilda Carson, a Jana’s‘adventures take place in the 
B.B.C. secretary in Belfast, thought 'Doll’s House in which she lives, 
of something better. 

Why not write stories 
about adventures in 
a doll’s house? 

That was how 
Mary Jane the Doll 
became a character, 

Hilda Carson wrote 
her first Mary Jane 
story about four years 
ago and was surprised 
and delighted when it 
was accepted for 
broadcasting by the 
B.B.C. More stories 
followed, and then 
she offered some of 
them to a publisher. 

They were issued in 
book form. 

These adventures 
were followed re¬ 
cently with another 
book, Mary Jane and 
the Visitors, which 
is now to be broad¬ 
cast in a Children^ 

Hour series begin- ry ccunesy of Ccerge C. Horrejj end Co. 


PROGRAMMES 
and PHIPLE on 
TV nnil RADIO 

Ernest Thomsen 
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Westminster School 
is 400 years old 


This year Westminster School is 
celebrating its 400th birthday. It 
was in 1560 that Queen Eliza¬ 
beth I refounded a school which, 
before the Reformation, had been 
run by the monks of Westminster 
Abbey. She provided for 40 
Queen’s Scholars and the money 
for educating them came from the 
rents of lands which she gave. 

There are still 40 Queen’s 
Scholars among the school’s total 
of 420 boys and, down the cen¬ 
turies, they have always remem¬ 
bered their association with the 
Crown. For instance, on the 
morning of Charles I’s execution, 
in 1649. their headmaster, Dr. 
Richard Busby, defied Cromwell’s 
Roundheads by leading the school 
in prayers for the King. 

Famous Old Boys 

Dr. Busby held his post for 
56 years through the upheavals of 
the Civil War, the Common¬ 
wealth, the Restoration, and the 
Revolution of 1688. Asked how 
he managed it he is said to have 
replied; “The fathers govern the 
nation; the mothers govern the 
fathers; the boys govern the 
mothers; but I govern the boys!” 

Among famous men whom 
Richard Busby “governed ” were 
John Dry den and John Locke. 
Other famous old boys, or “Old 
Westminsters,” as they arc called, 


were Ben Jonson, Hakluyt, the 
geographer, Sir Christopher Wren, 
Charles Wesley, William Cowper, 
Gibbon and Froude, the historians, 
Warren Hastings, and many others, 

Among present-day Old West¬ 
minsters are the scientists Lord 
Adrian and Professor W. R. 
Hawthorne, the conductor Sir 
Adrian Boult, and such famous 
stage stars as Sir John Gielgud, 
Esmond Knight, Peter Ustinov, 
and Jack Hulbert. 

It is a pleasant thought that all 
of them as boys took part in the 
traditional ceremony called “Pan¬ 
cake Greeze.” This is held on 
the morning of Shrove Tuesday. 
The boys assemble in the great 
hall and a cook tosses a pancake 
over an iron bar spanning the 
roof. A wild scramble for it en¬ 
sues, and the boy getting the big¬ 
gest piece receives a guinea. 

Thus the present generation 
maintains the old tradition; but 
it has an eye to the future as well. 
The school’s Elizabethan endow¬ 
ment is quite inadequate and a 
new one is essential, So a fourth 
centenary appeal has been 
launched for £250,000. Old West¬ 
minsters are contributing to it 
generously, but it is hoped that 
donations will also come from all 
who value this fine public school 
in the heart of the Common¬ 
wealth's capital. 


REC^BO 

New discs to cote 



BROTHER BONES: Sweet 
Georgia Brown on . Oriole 
45CB1030. Any basket-ball en¬ 
thusiast will already know that 
this tune always introduces the 
famous American team, the Har¬ 
lem Globe Trotters. Brother 
Bones with his band has great fun 
playing it and so, no doubt will 
you enjoy hearing it, (45. 6s. 4d,) 

MARTA CALLAS and TITO 
GOBBI: Rigoletto on Columbia 
SELI656. A first-class oppor¬ 
tunity to hear two of the world’s 



Maria Cal I as 


finest singers in one of the won¬ 
derful operas by Verdi. Each of 
the excerpts is taken from Act 1. 
(EP. 14s. 7d.) 


SIBELIUS: Finlandia and Valse 
Triste on Philips ABE10162. The 
first piece must be the most 
popular major work by this 
famous Finnish composer, and it 
is most certainly an inspiring and 
thoughtful musical picture of his 
homeland. The Vahe Triste is 
beloved by thousands because of 
its intense atmosphere and beau¬ 
tiful melody. (EP. 14s. 7d.) 

LUIS ALBERTO DEL PAR¬ 
ANA: Buenos Noches Mi Amor 
on Philips BBL7371. A recent 
television series describing Para¬ 
guay used some of that country’s 
exciting music as an introduction. 
Luis, together with his famous 
Trio Los Paraguayos, brings some 
of that excitement into the 
listener’s life with these irresistible 
tunes. (LP. 35s. 9id.) 

BACH; Air On a C Siring and 
/esu, Joy of Man’s Desiring on 
Top Rank TR5013. This is one of 
the excellent King Size discs issued 
by this company, which are not¬ 
able for the good cover illustra¬ 
tions and for the standard of per¬ 
formance. The first piece, such 
a favourite with everyone, is 
played by the Chamber Orchestra 
of the Vienna State Opera, while 
the second is performed beauti¬ 
fully by the group of players, 
I Soloisti Di Zagreb. (45. 6s. lUd.) 


S 



VALERIE MASTERS; Banio 
Boy on Fontana 45H253. The pert 
little Valerie has often been heard 
with the Ray Ellington Quartet. 
She has absorbed some of Ray’s 
infectious gaiety, particularly as 
she sings this catchy time, with 
plenty of “plinky-plonky” banjo 
accompaniment, in her cool, clear 
voice. (45, 6s. 4d.) 

LEHAR; The Merry Widow 
Waltz oh Top Rank 35/052. 
Lehar’s enchanting operetta has 
recently enjoyed a revival and it 
is easy to understand why these 
melodies have remained so 
popular when one listens to them 
played perfectly here by the 
Vienna State Opera Orchestraf As 
well as music from The Merry 
Widow there are several other 
pieces by Lehar and a few by 
Strauss. There could be no better 
introduction to the famous and 
fascinating dance music of Vienna 
(LP. 35s.) 



You’ll get super pictures with this classy camera 

IlFORO UMITED ■ ILFORD ' ES5EK 


This new ‘Sporti 4’ is certainly some camera. A really smart job, 
strongly made, with a big eye-level viewfinder. Even if you’ve 
never had a camera before, you can’t go wrong with the Ilford 
‘Sporti 4’. In daylight, set the aperture to SUNNY or CLOUDY 
and squeeze the button. 

And you can easily take flash pictures, too, with the ‘Sporti 4’. 
You get twelve pictures from every roll of 127 film. Spot-on—every 
time. What a wonderful present the ‘Sporti’ would make! Or you 
could soon save your pocket money and buy it yourself—it’ll give 
you a lifetime of fun, and it costs so little. 

ILFORD SELQGHROn/IE PAN 

That’s the film to ask for—whether you have a ‘Sporti 4’ or any 
other roll-film camera. Selochrome Pan is the all-ptxrpose film made 
by Ilford, who also make the special films for nuclear research. So 
remember always to say “Ilford Selochrome Pan, please”. 
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a sparkling 
colourful 
cycle! 


ITke 

*aUNIOR 


CHAMPION* 

WITH 19-INCH FRAME 


A thrill to ride and a 
pleasure to own, the 
" Junior Champion ” is a 
superb model. With a 
dramatic two-tone finish, 
red celluloid mudguards 
End white wall tyres, 
nineteen-inch frame, 
caliber brakes, and 
accessories including 
touring bag and tools— 
this cycle is truly the 
model for YOU ! 



Please send me a cop/ cf your I960 
Cycle Folder in colour, 

NAME.. 

ADDRESS... 


THE ENFIELD CYCLE 
SO.. LTD., REODITCH, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 


If you were born in 1949 


—that was the year 
when dothcs ration- 
mg ended^ and 
jieople were free to 
buy as many tlothes 
as they pleased for 
the first time since 
the 1&39-45 war. 



lAJDL. 


ffOf! after passing the 11-plus 


YOU NEED A 


HELIX 


GEOMETRY SET 



You will need a 
' HELIX set 
because you must 
have reJiable 
and accurate in¬ 
struments to help 
you in your 
work at your new 
scIiooL 'Many 
models to choose 
froih, including 
. the latest - with 
zip cases, .These 
are the only 
Geometry .Sets 
which contain the 
genuine HELIX 
Compass, 

'^Ask for a HELIX Set 
—make sure you get one. 

OBTAINABLE FROM ALL LEADING STATIONERS 
► SEND fOU FREE HELIX TIMETABLE TO— 

HELIX (UNIVERSAL) CO., LTD., LYE, STOURBRIDGE LYE 25 


ATLAS 4/6 
BEACON 10/6 

SUMMIT 
(Zip Casel 12/6 
OXFORD 9/9 
CAMERIDCE 6/6 
EVEREST 
(Zip Cose) H/9 

UNIVERSAL 7/6 
WESTMINSTER 13, 
EDINBURGH 15/6 
OLYMPIC 17/4 
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The Norfolk Broads 
were made by man 


Jf you base ever been sailing on 
, the Norfolk Broads you prob¬ 
ably assumed that these reed- 
fringed lakes, now connected by 
rivers and dikes, have been there 
since the beginning of time.' But 
you were wrong. The Broads are 
only a few centuries old, and this 
astonishing fact has only been dis¬ 
covered and proved in the last ten 
years. . • 

In 1952 a botanist. Dr. J. M. 
Lambert, who had been working 
on the plants of the Broads, put 
forward the startling idea that the 
Broads are in fact just flooded 


began to rise slightly and. very 
slowly, and by,the time that Alfred 
was fighting the Danes it had 
become much drier. 

So when the ■ Danish leader 
Guthrum, after his defeat , by 
Alfred in 878, was looking for 
somewhere in East Anglia to settle 
his army, the large empty area in 
the hundreds of Lothingland (in 
Suffolk) and Flegg (in Norfolk) 
was awaiting him. Many of the 
place-names there, particularly 
those ending in -by, today bear 
witness to the Danish settlement at 
that time. As there were no trees 


more the people battled on trying 
to get the peat out of increasingly 
water-logged diggings, but by the 
middle of the 15th century, the 
water had won, and the turf pits 
were abandoned. - The men c.f 
Norfolk had to use faggots or sea- 
coal (coal brought by sea) for 
fuel. And by the time Sir Thomas 
Browne came to write about Nor¬ 
folk, 200 years later, all memory 
of the peat-digging which had 
, made the Broads had been lost. 
In the 500, years or so that the 
peat digging had gone on some 
900 million cubic feet of peat had 
been excavated to make the 
2,600-odd acres of the present-day 
Broads. 

The five scientists who collabo¬ 
rated in this exciting piece of 
detective work were a botanist. 
Dr. Lambert, a physiographer, 

, Mr. J. N. Jennings, an historical 
geographer, Mr. C. T. Smith, an 
archaeologist, Mr. Charles Green, 
and a civil engineer,. Mr. J. N. 
Hutchinson. They have ptibli.shed 
their evidence in The Making of 
the Broody (Royal Geographical 
Society, 25s.). 


Ranworth Broad, a sanctuary for birds. 


peat diggings. With four other, 
scientists she set to work to 
investigate the theory, and they 
have now proved conclusively 
that it is correct. 

In prehistoric times the country 
that we now call the Broads, 
to the east and ‘north-east of 
Norwich, was low-lying marshy 
land, almost uninhabited except, 
later, for the Roman stations 
guarding the Yare estuary at 
Burgh Castle and Caister, But 
about the year a.d. 600 the land 


for firewood, the new settlers 
began to dig the peat for fuel. 

But in the 13th century the 'land 
began slowly to sink again; and 
at much the same time, from about 
1250 onwards, there was a series 
of terrible storms in the North 
Sea, which flooded not only the 
Zuider Zee in Holland (which the 
Dutch are now reclaiming) but 
also the peat diggings in Lothing¬ 
land and Flegg which, by this 
time, had become extensive. 

For the next hundred years or 


Searching old records 

They made over-2,000 borings 
in the peat and proved that all the 
Broads had steep and obviously 
man-made sides, with often uncut 
strips of peat under the water that 
had served to mark ancient 
boundaries. • ■ - 

Old records \sere searched, and 
showed that between the 12ih and 
15th centuries Broadland parishes 
had sold huge quantities of pea!; 
and it was proved that in the early 
part of the-Middle Ages the land 
here, before it sank, was about 13 
feet higher than it' is today. 

The case was proved. But one 
minor mystery remains; why was 
there no mention of the tlirbaries 
(or peat diggings) in William the 
Conqueror’s Domesday Book? 
Nobody knows. 



COME-BACK FOR THE FARM HORSE 


This is the Machine Age, and 
mechanised farming is here to 
stay. Yet there is more hope for 
the survival of the farm horse 
now than for many years. 

At a recent meeting of 
forestry men all over the country 
it was agreed that heavy- horses 
are better than tractors for haul¬ 
ing tree “thinnings” from the 
woods. There is a good deal of 
steep forest land where it is easier 
to work wilh a heavy horse than 
a tractor, particularly in handling 
the thinnings. 

These thinnings are now 
becoming of great importance. 
When the war ended in 1945 most 
of our timber had been used for 
war purposes and a great rush to 
re-plant took place and is still 
going on. The first thinnings are 
now being taken out of the'woods. 

In recent years young conifers 
have been increasingly use^ for 


the manufacture of fibre board for 
building aiid insulation. This 
demand is-likely to increase, and 
the need for heavy horses is .likely 
to increase correspondingly. So 
a search is going on for farm 
horses. It is thought that only a 


few thousand of them are left in 
this couritry. 

Incidentally, the hauling of 
thinnings is called “tushing,” an 
old country word meaning to drag 
or trail along the ground some¬ 
thing too heavv to lift. 


Horses thinning out a larch plantation near Buckfastleigh, Devo 
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FLORENCE ISIHTINGALE'S OWN 


The Lady of the Lamp at St. 

Thomas' Courtesy of Nursing Mirrcr 

An exhibition opening in Lon- 
don on Friday, 17th June, 
will put the name of Florence 
Nightingale into the news again. 
Everybody knows that Florence 
Nightingale, the Lady of the 
Lamp, won undying fame for her 
nursing of the horribly neglected 
soldiers in the Crimean War; what 
is not so well known is that this 
was only the beginning of her 
work. When she returned to 
England she set herself to intro¬ 
duce an entirely new standard of 
nursing into this country, .not 
only for military but for civilian 
hospitals. , 

The exhibition to be opened on 
Friday by 
Lord Woolton 
at Doulton's 
Hall, Lambeth 
High Street, 
honours the 
centenary of 
the Nightin¬ 
gale Training 
School for 
Nurses. This 
was founded 
in 1860, at St. 
T h o m a s’ 
Florence Nightin- Hospital, at 
gale’s medicine jtill 

, on its ancient 

Courtesy of Nursing Mtrror ,, 

Site near the 

south end of London Bridge. 

Florence Nightingale had met 
and mastered a series of difficul¬ 
ties—opposition and misunder¬ 
standing—which could have 
broken a lesser spiril. But now, 
in 1860, fortune seemed to smile 
al last. 

She learned that St. Thomas’ 
W'as to. be moved to new and 
better premises. A grateful nation 
had subscribed £44,000 in acknow¬ 
ledgement of her work for the 
soldiers and this sum was now 
available to help her scheme; At 
the same time, the hospital’s resi¬ 
dent medical officer was an en¬ 
thusiastic admirer of her work 
and aims. ... 

Her- two chief aims, both revo¬ 
lutionary at the time, were that 
her nurses should have a proper 
training, and that they should 
have proper living conditions in 
the hospital. 

Nowadays nurses beginning 
their career at St. Thomas’ spend 
the first ten weeks at the training 
school at Godaiming, Surrey, and 
then come to the hospital. There 
they have the use of a magnificent 
hostel with private bedrooms, 
beautifully furnished living-rooms, 
swimming bath, and so on. Rather 
different conditions are hinted at 


in The Times advertisement, of 
7th June, 1860, when the school 
started at old St. Thomas’: 

WANTED, for admission to Si. 
Thomas'' Hospital, as -NURSES 
under training, nomen of good 
character, betn’een 25 and 35 years 
of age. Board and lodging, with 
tea and sugar, and a certain 
amount of outer clothing will ha 
provided, and a payment, for one 
year, of £10 . . . 

A list of the nurses’ duties was 
also drawn up. It laid special 
emphasis on cleanliness, and 
duties included the cooking of 
“gruel, arrowroot, egg flip, pud¬ 
dings, drinks for the sick.” But 
though Miss Nightingale herself 
had been used to getting down on 
her knees and scrubbing floors 
when she first studied nursing at 
a German hospital, years before, 
she did not intend that her nurses 
should do such tasks. Their time 
on duty was to be spent entirely 
in looking after the patients. 

In 1862 St. Thomas’, with its 
new Training School for Nurses, 
-.was transferred from its site in 
Southwark to temporary quarters 
in what had been an old music 
hall and a zoo. By 1871 the new 
premises were ready, on their 
present Thames-side site opposite 
the Houses of Parliament, and the 
hospital moved into them, in¬ 
creasing the accommodati.on from 
440 beds to 600. 

The new Nightingales 

Recruits for Miss Nightingale’s 
new school—the Nightingales as 
they began to be called—had to 
be of a very different type from 
those of older days. In the past, 
little more was required of a nurse 
than strong arms and a kind 
heart. But the new nurses had to 
possess enough education to take 
notes on what they learned. They 
also had to write up a diary of 
their daily duties. 

It was during the early years of 
the school that anaesthetics to 
deaden pain and antiseptics to 
prevent the poisoning of wounds 
were introduced into hospitals. 
Medicine and surgery were chang¬ 
ing rapidly and as time went on 
nurses were constantly having to 
learn new skills and deal with new 
responsibilities. But, thanks, to the 
foresight and determination of its 
founder, and the devotion of the 
women trained at her school, the 
new profession of nursing vvas 
able to meet all the new demands 
upon it. 

Of course, the school has 
changed with the times, and candi¬ 
dates for it are now accepted at 
the age of 19 instead of the mini-' 
mum 25 of the early days. Those 
with a satisfactory standard 'Of 
education are taken as' Student 
Nurses for four years. -Those 
with a University Degree come as 
Special Nurses who undertake to 
serve the Hospital for three years. 
Any ' previous training is ' taken 
into account. 

After passing the exam at the 
end of the. ten weeks in the Pre¬ 
liminary Training School, in which 
there are four courses a year. 
Probationers are transferred to the 
Nightingale Home and work in 


Keen interest in the model of the new St. Thomas* Hospital, to replace the present building. 

the hospital wards for two 
months. If this trial period is 
completed satisfactorily, students 
are accepted for training in the 
Nightingale School. 

The school is to have splendid 
new accommodation in St. 

Thomas’ when the great rebuilding 
scheme for the hospital is com¬ 
plete. 

It is fifty years this Summer 
since the great champion of the 
sick . and suffering, Florence 
Nightingale, died at the age of 
ninety. The school she had foun¬ 
ded had then just reached its half 
century. Now this school cele¬ 
brates its hundredth birthday with 
a centenary exhibition. 

Among the Nightingale relics on 
view will be her writing desk, 
some of the forceful letters she 
wrote at it, and the slate she 
learned fo write on as a child. 

The changes in nurses’ uniforms 
will be illustrated by a series of 
dressed dolls. 

“Nightingales” from all over 
■the world will be flocking home 
to the gathering in honour of this 
great English heroine and her 
work. In its first century the 
Nightingale . School has trained- 
8,000 of them. Her work goes on. Nurses at work below a bust of Florence Nightingale 


A model of her Crimean carriage, and a presentation casket—treasured relics of the Lady of the Lamp. 
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LEARNING THE SIGNS FOR SAFETY 



A sergeant in the Oxford City Police explains the use of road¬ 
side signs to a class of schoolchildren. They are taking a course 
in road safety and cycling proficiency. 


Passengers’ farewell to the 
steam loco 


Slowly but steadily the age of 
the steam locomotive is drawing 
to a close. The king of the per¬ 
manent way today is the diesel. 

In the United States there are 
now no steam engines drawing 
passenger trains on the main lines. 
The last two in fact' steamed into 
the station at Durand, Michigan, 
a few weeks ago and puffed a 
farewell to a large waiting crowd. 

Thus ended a chapter in the 
story of the Iron Horse in 
America, a story that began in 
1829 when an English engine, the 
Stourbridge Lion, was shipped to 
Pennsylvania for hauling coal. It 
ran well, but soon proved too 


heavy for the wooden rails topped 
with iron which were then in use. 

The first regular steam railway 
in the United States was opened 
in South Carolina in 1830. It had 
only one locomotive, the Best 
Friend of Charleston, and this was 
the forerunner of the giants that 
took Americans from coast to 
coast, and hauled long trains of 
freight cars through the mountains. 

Now, 130 years later, a few 

steam engines are still hauling 

goods trains or working on 

country branch lines in the U.S. 

But all the passenger trains on the 
main lines there are now haiilcd 
by electric or diesel-electric loco¬ 
motives. 


Look out for 
snakes 


ftie Childrert&lliwsboti^r, iSth lunt, i9i0 


Qnly three kinds of snake are 
native to Britain; the grass 
snake, the adder or viper,, and the 
smooth snake. None of these 
opeur in Ireland, not because St. 
Patrick drove them out but be^ 
cause they never got there. 

After the Ice Age. alt our land 
animals had to come back from 
warmer climates to reoccupy 
Britain, at a lime when it was stilt 
joined to the Continent by dry 
land. Ireland becanie separated 
from Scotland well before Britain 
became sep.aTated from Europe, so 


•S.’S 



poisonous adder, which should 
never be handled. Indeed, unless 
you are absolutely sure, never 
handle a snake at all. 

The grass snake, also known as 
the ringed snake, is much the 
larger of the two, usually two or 
three feet long and sometimes as 
much as four or five feet; the 



The grass snake 

that slow-moving creatures like 
the snakes did not have time to 
get there. 

Of the three British snakes, the 
smooth snake is very uncommon 
and local, found only on the 
heathlands of the south of 
England, mainly in western 
Surrey, Hampshire, and Dorset, 
but also in parts of north-west 
Sussex and south-east Wiltshire. 
It is not poisonous. 

Our two common snakes are the 
harmless grass snake and the 


The harmless smooth snake 

by }Qhn Markham 

record British one is five feet 
nine inches. 

The grass snake has a scries of 
black marks down either side, and 
usually a yellowish or whitish 
mark at the back of the head. The 
adder, on the other hand, which is 
rarely more than two feet long, 
can readily be recognised by the 
conspicuous dark zigzag marking 
down the middle of its back, not 
along the sides. Incidentally, if 
you see a snake in Scotland, it 
must be an adder, for the grass 
snake does not extend north -of 
the Border, 

The bite of the adder can be 
very dangerous. At least seven 
people have died of adder-bite in 
Britain this century, six of them 
children. If you do by any mis¬ 
chance get bitten by an adder, the 
only safe thing is to get somebody 
to rush you straight to hospital. 



The venomous adder or viper 


where they should have an anti¬ 
dote. But in the meantime your 
arm or foot may swell up, and 
other unpleasant things happen. 

Another creature that is often 
mistaken for a snake is the legless 
lizard known as the slow-worm or 
blind-worm, which has a thin 
stripe, not zigzag or conspicuous, 
down the middle of its back, and 
rarely grows more than about 15 
inches long. Like the adder, the 
slow-vs'orm occurs in Scotland, but 
not in Ireland. 

The main food of the grass 
snake is frogs, biit it will also eat 
mice, voles, and young birds. It 
swims freely, and will enter the 
water to catch tadpoles. 

Adders, on the other hand, eat 
mainly lizards, but they also will 
eat other food, such as frogs, 
mice, and young birds. Indeed, 
the real purpose of their venom 
is 10 kill their prey by causing 
heart failure, a necessary precau¬ 
tion if they are chasing a quick- 
moving lizard. Adder venom is 
very potent, retaining its power 
even after being kept for 40 years 
in a test-tube. 

Richard FnrER 


WHITE RAJAH—the story of Sir James Brooke of Sarawak (10) 

Admiral Cochrane’s ships silenced the batteries at Brunei and captured the town. The Sultan and his followers fled into the jungle 


BROOKE SENT THE SULTAN A MESSAGE 
PROMISINGTHATNO HARM WOULD COME TO HIM 
IF HE RETURNED. 


tW A LETTER TO BROOKE THE SULTAN HANDED 
SARAWAK OVER TO HIM, UNCONDITIONALLY... 



BROOKE NOW HAS SINISTER FOES IN BRITAIN AS WELL AS IN.BORNEO. SEE NEXT WEEK’S INSTALMENT 
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THE TROUBLE WITH 
JENNINGS 

by Anthony Buckeridge 

...... 


Jeiinini^s aiul his friends are 
sccreiiy plannins io entertain the 
masters at an “At Home,” and 
Darbishire deiivers an invitation 
to the staff room. Hearing; that 
the hoys have been collecting 
food, Mr. Wilkins mistakenly sup¬ 
poses that they are intending to 
bold a dormitory feast. He then 
confiscates the provisions. 

24. The end of 
the Trouble 

ly/TR. Wilkins did not go straight 
to the headmaster’s study as 
he had intended. While crossing 
the hall a thought struck him, and 
he retraced his steps towards the 
rtaff room. Carter had been 
disposed to treat the whole affair 
iightly, he reflected. Perhaps this 
cirdboard box would convince 
him that he had been wrong. 

With this in mind, Mr. Wilkins 
marched into the staff, room and 
ret the box down on the table. 

“There you are. Carter. I was 
right, you see. They were plan¬ 
ning a dor.Tiitory feast, just as I 
thought. I'm going to take this 
stuff along to the headmaster and 
get him to deal with it.” 

Nfr. Carter was standing by the 
window with a piece of paper in 
his hand. Slowly he crossed the 
room and stood looking down at 
the pathetic array of provender in 
the box. He shook his head sadly 
and said: “It's a pity you went 
into action quite so soon.” 

“Eh! What on earth are you 
talking about?” 

By way of reply Mr. Carter held 
out the sheet of paper that had 
been slipped under the staff room 
door a few minutes earlier. 

With growing wonder, Mr. 
Wilkins focused his gaze upon 
Darbishire’s large, careful writing. 
To Mr. M. Carter, L. P. 
IKi7A/«s, Esq., and any other 
masters that like. 

Dear Sirs, 

I hope you are quite well. 
You are hereby invited to an 
At Home in your honour in 
the tuck box room tonight . .. 

Light dawned in Mr. Wilkins’ 


mind as he read on to the end. 
And when he had finished he still 
continued to glare at the paper as 
though he could not believe his 
eyes. At last he put the invitation 
down on the table and said: “Oh 
dear, oh dear; what have I done?” 

“You’ve rather brilliantly con¬ 
fiscated the refreshments, that’s 
what you’ve done,” Mr. Carter 
said reproachfully. 

“ But why didn’t the silly little 
boys tell me what they were up 
to?” Mr. Wilkins demanded. 

“Did you give them a chance?” 

“Well, no, perhaps I didn't. 
Now I come to think of it perhaps 
1 was a bit short with them. You 


THE HOUSE OF 
BLUE DRAGONS 

by 

Geoffrey Trease 

A thrilling story of 
smuggling 150 years ago 

BEGINS NEXT WEEK 


see, I thought . . Mr. Wilkins 
ended the sentence with a shrug. 

“Well, you thought wrong 
anyway,” his friend observed. “If 
you hadn’t been so hasty we 
could have spent a delightful 
evening drinking toasts—R.I.P. or 
R.S.V.P., according to choice.” 

Mr. Wilkins continued to look 
ill at ease. “What had I better 
do then?” he asked. 

“Accept the invitation, of 
course,” came the prompt reply. 
“We’ll take the refreshments with 
us when we go.” Mr. Carter 
glanced again at the sparse collec¬ 
tion of fare. “In fact, I suggest 
we add to them. We’ll be more 
welcome if we arrive bearing 
gifts.” 



Jennings rose to his feet and said : “ Quiet, everybody, please)” 


. “Good idea,” his colleague 
agreed, brightening visibly. “ I’ll 
slip down to the village in my car 
right away and see wliat I can 
find. You get on and answer that 
invitation. Carter, and leave the 
refreshments to me.” 

Jennings found the reply on his 
desk when he went up to his class¬ 
room after tea: 

Mr. Wilkins and Mr. Carter 
have pleasure in accepting the 
invitation to an At Home in 
the luck box room on Wed¬ 
nesday at 7.15 p.m. 

The boy read it through three 
times in blank amazement. So 
they were coming after all! Well, 
two of them were at any rate, and 
one of the two was Mr. Wilkins, 
of all people. It just didn’t make 
sense. 

. The assistant hosts were equally 
baffled when Jennings showed 
them the note in ■ Mr. Carter's 
writing. 

"But v/hat’s going to happen 
when they turn up? There’s 
nothing to eat now,” Atkinson 
protested. 

“That’s Old Wilkie’s fault,” said 
Jennings. “And as for what’s 
going to happen, we shall just have 
to go along, as per schedule, and 
find out.” 

Awaiting developments 

After evening preparation, the 
five boys foregathered in the tuck 
box room to await developments. 
Their mood was gloomy; they 
were prepared for the worst. 

A few moments later the door 
opened and Mr. Carter came into 
the room. Under his arm he 
carried the confiscated box of fare, 
which he laid on the improvised 
table. Behind him came Mr. 
Wilkins, his features wreathed in 
a good-humoured smile. He, too, 
carried a cardboard box—twice 
the size of the ether. And when 
he put it down on a tuck box and 
started to remove the contents, 
the boys were so speechless with 
surprise that they could only stare 
and gape in astonishment. 

For out of the box came dough¬ 
nuts, jam tarts, chocolate biscuits, 
cheese straws, bottles of fizzy 
lemonade—and finally, a sponge 
cake. 

Unbelievable! 

“Sorry we’re a bit late,” Mr. 
Wilkins apologised, seating him¬ 
self on a tuck box. “We passed 
your invitation on to the other 
masters, as you suggested, but un¬ 
fortunately they all had previous 
engagements. ” 

Not a word about the tragic 
happenings before tea ! It was 
unbelievable. Jennings swallowed 
hard and said: “We didn’t think 
you’d come, sir; we thought . . 

“Oh, that! ” Mr. Wilkins dis- 
^ missed the matter with a wave 
of his hand. “Slight error of 
judgment on my part. lust one 
of those things, you know. Well, 
come along, let’s start, shall we, 
or we shan’t have lime for all 
those toasts before the dormitory 
bell goes.” 

So it was going to be all right 
after all! Jennings heaved a sigh 
of relief and sank down on a 
nearby tuck box. Now that the 
awkward moment had passed the 
Continuecl on page 10 


A hub gear makes 
uphill cycling as effortless 
as on-the-level cycling 



Cycling becomes more fim with a 

Sturmey-Archer gear. You can go so 

much further with much less effort, even up long, steep 


hills. Cycling becomes more skilful too: you’ll get more 
out of your cycle by careful, clever use of your 
Sturmey-Archer gear. All working parts are enclosed 
and protected from knocks and rain and mud. If 
you want to go places as a cyclist ride a cycle fitted 
with a Sturmey-Archer gear. 

FUCK soar V.urmey-Archer 
into 'first' for a smooth climb 
up a steep, stiff hill; 

FUCK it into 'second' to cut 
through a head wind with easel 
FUCK it into'third' for a 
tong, fast (rip. 



A 


NO CYCLE IS COMPLETE 
WITHOUT A 
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SAM 
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HANDY DUPLICATE 
WALLET crammed with 

ABSOLUTELY SUPER LARGE QUEENS’ 

This.useful wallet will keep your swaps and loose stamps clean, tidy 
and uncreased. It’s full of EXCITING, QUEENS’ STAMPS from 
all over the world. There’s a slightly different collection in each 
wallet—and every stamp is a BEAUTY. 




Only 1/- when you ask to 
see a WORLD FAMOUS 
BIG BEN Approval 
Selection— il's the biggest 
shiliing bargain ever. 
Avail yourself of this OUT¬ 
STANDING OFFER 
NO fK W'rite, enclosing 1/- 
and a 3d. stamp, to 

BIG BEN STAMPS, 
Dept. QW.iOS, 487 Oxford 
Street, London, W.l. 

F/i>ase your parents you are 
sending for BIG 8EI^ Approvals, 


FREE 


•kiddrirk 

k ■ ' _ 

t MAMMOTH 


PACKET $ 

Afikk irkkkkkkkkk 


IVCLUDINO Stamps depleting Ghana Eagle 
^Prehistoric Man—Bird of Paradise—^Royal 
Pamily — Eastern Ship—Egypt" Defence— 
Large Giraffe—^Modern Aeroplane. 


ALL OF THESE sent 
immediately free 
only to tho^e vvi&liing 
to Ijecome new mem-. 
I'CiA of otir Stamp 
Club with* its 
ivoiiderful Bargain 
Approvals, 


-« -A.-4 • • - t 1 t 1 

kkkkkkkkk 

^ PLUS 

$ 

■A: TREE 

k 

k ANIMAL 
* SET 

t 

t 

kkkkkkkkk 


■kirkirkickirk 

k PLUS ★ 

$ FREE * 

I J B.E. i 

I HIGH 5 

^ VALUES $ 


jfoul’ star 
Stamp Club 


C.N.28 


4 THE ORNE, 
HOVE. SUSSEX 


WRITE NOW 

Kith 6d. lor postage, 
asking your parents’ 
permission. 


PLUS 

FREE 

MOHTHLY 

GIFTS 


★ 

k 

I 

k 


kkkkkkkkk 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

lAII Different) 


1 G.B. 1939 £1 


fi50 Whole World 4/6 


Brown.' Used 12/6 

100 Australia ■ 

5/- 

9 

Nauru 

11/- 

50 South Airlca 

5/- 

7 Brunei 

1/3 

50 Ne'w Zealand 

3/. 

S 

Maldives 

1/6 

50 Canada 

2/- 

100 Gt. Britain 

25 Finland 

1/- 


IA\1 Obsolete) R/6 

25 S'weden 

V- 

SO 

—do—. 

.2/- 

lOfl Brit. Empire 

3/6 

12 

Kerm Island 

25 Uruguay 

1/3 


Triangulars 2/- 

25 Lebanon 

2/G 

10 Iceland 

1/3 

50 Poland 

2/- 

10 

Slam . 

1/- 

10 Ascension 

3/- 

100 

Hungary 

2/- 

10 Aden 

2/6 

109 

Cbina 

1/0 

100 Japan 

4/6 


Orders under 5/« please add 



3d. return postage 


We despatch per return. Satisfaction Guaran¬ 
teed. We do NOT send unsolicited Approvals. 

GIBBONS’ 1960 SIMPLIFIED WHOLE 
WORLD CATALOGUE 22/6 plus2/* pustage 
J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (Dept. C.N.) 
140 Fetter Lone, Lendoiii E.C.4 


100 Different Stamps FREEt 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants * asking to see my famous 
Id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. .Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4id. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell yoitr pareufs. 

C T, BUSH (CN3I), 

53 Newiyn Way. Parkstene, Poole. DORSET 


3t ANIMAL STAMPS 


Simply give us your 
name and address and 
enclose 3d. for postage 
and we will send this 

WONDERFUL 
PACKET OF 
STAMPS 
ABSOLUTELY 
FREE OF 
CHARGE 

III ailditiou marvellous Approvals will 
Rfcompany each gift. Ko obligation to 
buy anything. 

Please tell your parents you are wriilni}. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD., 

(Dept. E.SOli Bridgnorthi ShrepsHlre 




-FREE- 

50 PICTORIAL STAMPS 

This packet of stamps is given absolutely 
FRKS to alt genuine applicants for my 
superior Approvals, enclosing 4ld. in 
stamps for postage & parents’ permission. 
Only used British Colonial Approvals. 
Overseas applications invited. 

D. L. ARCHER (N) 

2 Lftchffeld Way, Broxboumei Herts. 


NEWFAIKIAND . 4»c 
ISLANDS 

rengnin Pictorials. FREE to all sending 
3d. post, lor DISCOUNT APPROVALS. 
Not Overseas. Please tell your parents. 

$. REY tFl) 

33 Whtteloiids Avenue. 
CHORLEYWOOD. Herts. 


"^"CHEMISTRY 

We supply apparatus & chemicals for the 
young scientist. Lists—send 4d. stamps. 

BIOLOGY 

We ■ have a 'student's microscope at 
£5.16.0. Leaflet-^d. stamp. 

RADIO & ELECTRONICS ‘ 
Transistors are fascinating to work 
with. Loudspeaker radios need small 
batteries only. Learn hpwl Notes on 
transistors—8d. stamps. 

CRYSTAL SET PARTS 
Coil 3/-. Var. Condenser 4/6. Diode 1/-. 
Plugs and Sockets 1/6. Headphones 
L.R. 8/6; H.B. 17/6. Switch 2/6. 

TRANSISTOR AMPLIFIER PARTS 
Red Spot Transistors 4/-. Transformer 
8/6. Resistors. Fixed and Variable 2/9. 
Condenser 8 mf. 2/-. Switch On/Ofl 2/6. 
Battery 41 volts I/>. Plugs and Sockets 
1/6. Post Extra. Cash with Order. 
MORCO EXPERIMENTAL SUPPLIES 
8 and 10 Granville Street, Sheffield 2 
- - TpI.? 27461. — 


BUMPER STAMP BARGAINS 

STAMP PACKETS 

60 Whole World. 6d. 

58 British Empire ... 1/* 

SO Belgium ... ... I/- 

10 Malaya ..6d. 

56 Italy . ... 1/, 

50 India ... . 1/^ 

- SO CzechssTovakia ... 1/- 
56 Pre-War Gerniany ... 9d. 

1,660 ... £» 

50 Denmark . 9d. 

SO Frante . 1/- 

1,000 French Colonies ... 9D/« 

25 Pre-1917 Russia ... 1/- 

25 Pakistan. 1/- 

All different stamps. Return post service. 
As each of the above Is an absolute bargain 
please enclose 3d. towards postage. 
STAMP MOUNTS — 1/- per 1,000 post free 
{while stocks last). 

SPECIAL OFFER; 25 different Airmails 
1/9 postfree. Approvahonly sent if requested. 

HORSFALL*$ STAMPS 
31 Lancaster Street, COLNE, LANCS. 



1959 N.Z. 
HEALTH PAIR 

PRICE 4(1. ,';,V 

To all requesting Quality Approvals we 
will send these fine stamps for 4d. 
(Overseas 1/- extra.) WITHOUT 
APPROVALS Price 1/3. Adult collectors 
catered for. Monthly selections our 
speciality. If you wish you may Join 
•’THE CODE STAMP CLLBe’* SUb. 1/-. 
Fine Gifts. Approvals sent monthly. 
(Postal Section Est, 1897.) 

We aim io please. 

{Parents' peruiission required. ) 


WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. (Dept. 120), Canterbury. Kent. 
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WORLD OF STAMPS 


Striking designs from 
Japan and Egypt 


giNCE the first United Nations 
stamp was issued in 1951, al¬ 
most every one has carried the 
words "United Nations” in 
English, French, Russian, and 
Spanish, and sometimes in Chinese 
as well. Fitting all these words 
into the design has proved a diffi¬ 
cult task for the artists, and 
several issues have appeared to 
consist more of words than of 
pictures. 

Two new stamps to be issued 
at the end of August will provide 
a welcome change, for the artist. 
Ole Hamann of Denmark, has dis¬ 



carded all the usual inscriptions. 
Only by the United Nations badge 
at the right can they be identified. 

Four cents and eight cents in 
value, they will mark the fifth 
World Forestry Congress which is 
due to open at Seattle, U.S.A., 
on 29th August. The purpose of 
this branch of the Food and Agri¬ 



culture Organisation, whose badge 
appears at the left of the design, is 
to protect the world’s forests from 
destruction and to encourage the 
planting of young trees. 

The new stamps are being pro¬ 
duced in Japan and each will be 
printed in five shades of blue, 
green, and orange. 

The Japanese Government 
Printing Bureau in Tokyo is, in¬ 
deed, gaining a world-wide repu¬ 
tation for beautiful stamps. Each 
year since 1955 a Day of the 
Stamp issue has reproduced one of 
the prints designed by Japanese 
artists centuries ago. The 1960 
issue shows a portrait of a poet 
which was painted 700 years ago. 

The lady, in her long kimono, 
or Japanese gown, is almost hid¬ 
den by a huge pile of cushions, 
but the colours of the stamp— 
brown, fawn, black, and two 
shades of red—make it an attrac¬ 
tive issue. 

^NOTHER country which has pro¬ 
duced some striking designs 
in recent years is Egypt. One of 
the latest marks the international 
exhibition of arts and crafts held 
at Alexandria. Behind the dark 


figure of the Egyptian woman 
holding a basket on her head can 
be seen an artist’s palette. 



celebr-ite the independence of 
Togo, the West African State 
which until this year has been 
under French , protection, nine 
stamps have been issued. The top 



value shows this fine study of an 
eagle flying over a map of Togo. 
The whole series was printed in 
London. C. W. Hill 


THE TROUBLE WITH JENNINGS 


Continued‘from page 9 

conversation flowed freely; or 
rather as freely as conversation 
can flow when hosts and guests 
are busily engaged in tucking into 
doughnuts, biscuits, tarts, cheese 
straws, hard-boiled eggs, dry 
bread, peanuts, and sponge cake. 

In between mouthfuls they 
drank toasts. To Jennings for 
organising the old folk’s At Home; 
to Darbishirc for writing the 
invitation; to Venables and 
Temple for servipes rendered; and 
to Atkinson for providing the 
community with a useful sponge 
for washing. 

It was nearly time for the 
dormitory bell when Jennings rose 
to his feet and said: “Quiet, 
everybody, please! For our last 
toast of the evening I call upon 
you to charge your tooth mugs 
and drink the health of our 
honoured guests,” 

Five beakers—three of lemonade 
and two of tepid chocolate—were 
raised on high and the toast was 
drunk: “The Guests!” 

“And now,” the toastmaster 
went on, when the hosts had 
bounced down on to their seats 
again. “And now I call upon 
Mr, Carter to make a speech.” 


Viewed from the low vantage 
point of the padded tuck boxes, 
Mr. Carter looked very tall when 
he stood up to reply. For a 
moment he stood collecting his 
thoughts; then he began, “Gentle¬ 
men of all ages! My colleague, 
Mr. Wilkins, and I feel deeply 
honoured at being invited as your 
guests on this very happy occa¬ 
sion. Wc are, of course, keenly 
aware of the fact that this im¬ 
portant function was in grave 
danger of being cancelled at the 
eleventh hour, owing to an un¬ 
fortunate misunderstanding. Of 
course, these minor cross-purposes 
do arise from time to time. 

“Looking back over the events 
of the term,” Mr. Carter went on, 
“I can recall certain disruptions 
concerning such things as a snorkel 
with a tendency to siphon the bath 
water; to say nothing of an 
interest in the works of Shakes¬ 
peare which resulted _in an un¬ 
expected fire practice.” 

“My goodness, yes. The Jess 
said about that the better.” Mr. 
Wilkins said with feeling. 

“However,’ most of these near¬ 
disasters turned out all right in the 
end, and fortunately the same 
thing has happened this time.” 


“Hear, hear,” said Mr. Wilkins. 

“As for the future, we can only 
keep our fingers crossed and hope 
for the best. All we do know is 
that there’s never a dull moment 
for the masters so long as you 
boys are around.” 

Mr. Carter sat down to thunder¬ 
ous applause. As the echoes died 
away Jennings took his little red 
notebook and a pencil from his 
pocket and turned to his list of 
Good Resolutions. 

Try to think of something like, 
say, a treat or something that Sir, 
etc., would like. He drew a large 
tick right across the entry. 

That was that! And what a 
success it had been. Why not 
organise something on a larger 
scale! Why not do it straight 
away! . . . Why not . . . 

But no! On second thoughts it 
might be better to wait a while 
before embarking on any more 
sensational exploits . . . There 
was always next term! 

THE END 

{The full-length version of The 
Trouble With Jennings, of which 
this serial is part, will be published 
by Messrs. Cottins.) 
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I PUZZLE I 
I PARADE I 


Putting you on your metal 



of these six illustrations is meant to suggest the name of a 
familiar metal. Can you name them all correctly? 


Name the flower A PENNY PUZZLE 


The name of a beautiful flower 
can be formed by re-arranging the 
letters in the words below. See 
how long it takes you. 

Red again. 

WEIGHT-LIFTER 

WANTED 

^SK a friend whether he knows 
that a certain weight contains 
160 times its own weight. He 
will probably say that such a thing 
is impossible, until you point out 
that a stone contains the word 
ton! 


Place a halfpenny on a piece of 
paper, draw round the outline 
with a pencil, and then carefully 
cut round the line to leave a hole. 
Would you think that a penny 
could be passed through the hole 
without tearing the paper? It 
can be done. 

Fold the paper across the 
middle of the hole. Then place 
the penny within the folded paper 
so that part of it projects through 
the hole. With a little gentle coax¬ 
ing you should be able to pass 
the penny through the hole with¬ 
out tearing the paper. 


A PICTURE TO COLOUR 



You could make a very pretty picture by colouring this scene. But first, 
cut out the picture, paste on thin card, and allow to dry before 
colouring with paints or crayons. 


THROWING THE 
POSTCARDS 

JJere is an amusing game for 
any number of players; all 
one needs is a wastepaper basket, 
or a man's hat, and a number of 
postcards. 

Place the basket or hat about 
six feet away from the players, 
who may stand or sit. Each 
player is given a number of cards 
and the object is to throw them, 
singly, into the "target.” The 
first player to get all his cards in 
is the winner. 

How true ! 

JJere is an amusing little catch 
to try on a friend. Ask him 
what is the opposite of Not in. 
He will very likely reply out. He 
would be wrong for, of cotirse, the 
correet answer is In. 

Town so light 

Supposing, you go up and down 
The British Isles, where would 
you find 

The very, very lightest town? 

.You cannot guess? Well, never 
mind. 

That need not plunge you in 
despair; 

The lightest town, of course, is 
Ayr! 


11 


SLIPPERY PIPPIN 



This lively foal, born recently to a New Forest pony at Whipsnade, 
is hard to catch and even harder to hold. Its rtame is Pippin. 


ALL BEGINNING 
WITH THE 
SAME LETTER 

(^AN you guess the 
names of the ob¬ 
jects pictured here? 
As a clue, the name 
of each object begins 
with the same letter. 



BILLY CAMPS OUT 

away tidily,” she mur- 


“’J^HANK goodness it's Saturday,” 
said Billy mopping his 
brow. “ Rather,” agreed Paul. 
"Fancy having to sit in those 
stuffy old classrooms on a hot 
day like this!” 

The two boys were having a 
grand time. They had put on their 
bathing trunks, and set up a tent 
on the lawn. Mummy had even 
let them have their lunch and tea 
outside. But all loo soon the day 
was over. ' 

“Come along, Billy,” called 
Mummy. "You must have your 
supper now and scoot off to bed. 
It'S getting late.” 

“Can't w'e sleep out here in our 
tent tonight?” asked Billy. 

“No fear,” replied Mummy. 
“Supposing it rains? No, you’re 
‘ camping out' upstairs.” 

Biily thought hard for a 
moment then came meekly into 
supper without arguing any 
further. He quickly finished his 
bowl of cereal, then slipped away 
from the table. 

It was some time before 
Mummy noticed that he had gone 
and that all was quiet. “That's 
strange,” she said. "Don’t tell me 
he’s gone to bed without being 
told half a dozen times,” 

She went into the back garden, 
but there was no sign of him 
there. “Well, fancy him putting 


his tent 
mured. 

Thinking he was asleep, she tip¬ 
toed quietly upstairs to Billy’s 
bedroom. She- gently opened the 
door—and g.isped. 

“So that's why you went off to 
bed—and why you packed your 
tent away.” 

Billy put his head through the 
flaps of the tent and gave a cheeky 
grin. 

"Well, it was you who gave me 
the idea. You said that I could 
camp out upstairs.” 

Tongue-Twister 

J^HE cricket critic of Cricklewood 
criticised the cricket critic’s 
criticism at Cricklade. 


JiPRiCEOfFBUf, 

TheRjaiTUHnBIAMr; 

WATERPROOfED ' 

u^TEN 

SENT FOK 10/. 
balance 18 fort¬ 
nightly pay¬ 
ments 1/1 plus carr. 

Waterproofea 1960. Tents of 
8 oz. WHITE duck. Galeprpof. 

Brand new, surplus to export order. DON’T 
CONFUSE With Tents made from drab mat¬ 
erial never meant for tentage. This is real 
thing, withstands anything, even in our 
climate. Approx, t ft. 6 in. x 6 ft- x 6 ft,, 
3 it. walls. Cash £3.19.6 carr. 6/-. complete, 
ready to erect, incl. valise. ‘WiUesden' 
Green 42/- extra. Hidge pole 7/6. Flysheet 
59/6. Rubberised Groondsheet 19/6. These 
essentials sent on approval. Refund g’teed. 



Mixed hobbies 

Can you re-arrange the letters 
in the words below la form the 
names of six hobbies? 

Wonder leek; happy hog rot; 
telling cot scamp; king gumar; 
bore my ride; pint gnats riot. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Putting you on your metal. Copper ; 
iron; tin; gold ; lead; nickel. Name 
the flower. Gardenia. Mixed hobbies. 
Needlework; photography; stamp 
collecting; rug-making; em¬ 


broidery; train 
spotting. All 
beginning with 
the same letter. 
Bell; boat; but¬ 
terfly; broom; 
bottle; boot; 
bat; bird; box; 
bath. • 
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NO NEED TO BUT ANOTHER -EVEM 
That's what Gratispool offers you. An 
ultra-rapid British made film fREE if you 
send this advert, and a 6d. stamp (to 
cover postage and packing). N O 
CATCH. We do it so that you loo can 
try this universally papular GRATIS¬ 
POOL SERVICE. Famous for 2S years. 
State clearly size required. Sizes 120 
620 and 127 only. 

BRITAIN'S BIGGEST PHOTO TINISHERS 

GRATISPOOL LTD. 

(Dept. C.N.II), GLASGOW, C.l 


mSPINl 



(XliMOilftKTER fc 0Ei(EWl SOPPUIS HS; 


ONLY 

FURTHER ■ 

REDUCED ■ I 

—BRAND NEW rOST,ETC.,Z/G 

Slip into it—so soft and comfy—and enjoy 
re.'ttful sleep throughout the night. No 
blankets, no sheets, it is everything in one 
including special padding for a t)e£utifui 
soft mattress effect. As light as a feather 
It rolls UP to a tiny light-weight size. Only 
19/11 post, etc,, 2/6. even finished in heavy 
quality strong material—really harewearing, 
NOT a blanxet with outer but genuinely 
quilted. Under hall price for a limited 
period only. Refund guaranteed. LISTS. 
(Dept. CN/?6). 196>200 Cotdhsrbcur Lane, 
Lou 9 hbere^ Junc.t Londonj S.E.5. Open Sat. 
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RACING ROUND THE 
ISLE OF MAN 


TRAINING FOR ROME 


John Surtees, Britain’s world 
champion motor-cycle racer, 
win attempt this week to become 
the first man to gain three succes¬ 
sive victories in one class of the 
Isle of Man Tourist Trophy races. 
He may also achieve this unique 
hat-trick in two classes, for he won 
the Senior and Junior events in 
1958 and 1959. 

The Junior T.T. (350 c.c.) wilt 
take place this Wednesday and the 
Senior (500 c.c.) on Friday, and it 
is in the second of these races 
that Surtees may better the lap 
record he set up last year of 
101.18 miles an hour—from a 
standing start! 

John Surtees has recently turned 
his attention to car racing and 
could develop into a champion 
Grand Prix driver. But he intends 
to continue racing on motor-bikes 
for at least another two seasons— 

Peter Radford returns 
to the scene 

Peter Radford will be returning 
to Aldcrsley Stadiurn, Wolver¬ 
hampton, on Saturday to compete 
in the triangular match between 
the North, South, and Midlands 
A.A.A.S. It was at Aldcrsley that 
Peter recently set up his world 
records for the 200 metres and 220 
yards. 


LOOK! 

I’VE GOT TWO NEW 
BURKE PONY BOOKS 



r ■ 


„ * ' ' A. ' 



Do you like ponies? I do. And I love 
reading stories about them, too. The 
one I’ve got now is called JOANNA’S 
SPECIAL PONY and it’s by Hilda 
Boden. It’s all about an orphan and 
her favourite wild pony. She has to 
work terribly hard for a nasty couple 
and they don’t let her have any fun at 
all. 1 felt dreadfully sorry for her. And 
I just couldn’t stop reading until I 
reached the very end. What an ex¬ 
citing story! Ask your Mum to buy 
it for you. It’s only 8s. 6d. 

And if you can persuade your Mum to 
buy two Burke Books for you, ask 
her for PONY FROM FIRE. Sheila 
Chapman wrote it and she’s only 
seventeen years old. It's a Jolly good 
story and it's the same price as the 
Other price—only 8s. 6d. 


I 


long enough to create a virtually 
unchallengeable list of records! 

the motor cyclists roar out, 
the cyclists pedal in. and 
though there will not be so much 
noise on the Isle of Man after 
Friday there is likely to be as 
much excitement. 

Starting on Sunday, the week- 
long festival will include races and 
competitions of all types. The 
most thrilling event will no doubt 
be the professional road race to 
be held over 100 miles next Tues¬ 
day, in which some of the world’s 
greatest cyclists will be there. 

Heading the British contingent 
will be Brian Robinson, the only 
British rider to have won a stage 
in the Tour de France, and fellow- 
Yorkshireman Tommy Simpson. 

Tommy (The Sparrow) has 
caused quite a stir in continental 
racing circles since he settled in 
France a year ago. Shortly before 
the World Championships last 
year he became a professional, and 
a few days later was fourth in the 
road racing event. 

The other big event on the pro¬ 
gramme is the lOO-mile inter¬ 
national road race for amateurs, 
which will be run on Friday. 
Four-man teams from France, Bel¬ 
gium, and Holland, together with 
teams from the British Isles will 
be taking part. 


Head first 



Hoping to beat the French 
high jump record, Raymond 
Dugarreau clears the bar 
during practice in a style all 
his own. 





BENEFIT FOR 
TONY LOCK 

J'he County Championship match 
between Surrey and York¬ 
shire starting at the Oval on Satur¬ 
day is an important game for 
Tony Lock, for the Surrey • left- 
arm spinner will be taking his 
benefit. 

Tony made his debut for Surrey 
in 1946 at the age of 17, but did 
not gain a regular place in the 
first team until 1949. Since then 
he has become one of the finest 
left-arm spin bowlers in the world,, 
and played for England 31 times. 

He took his 1,000th wicket in 
1956; his 1,500th wicket in 1958; 
and should shortly pass the 1;800 
total. He has also scored over 
. 5,000 runs and held more than 500 
catches. 


Nick Whitehead of Birchfield 
Harriers gets away to a (lying 
start during a relay race 
practice for the coming 
Olympics. Nick is a Welsh 
international sprinter. 

Lucky athletes of 
St. George’s 

athletes at St. George’s 
College, Weybridge, are 
among the luckiest in the country, 
for they have a full-time athletics 
coach. He is George Hubert, who 
has been at the school three years. 

Itl the recent Surrey County 
Championships 35 of his pupils 
competed (more than any other 
school or club in the county) and 
between them they earned three 
wins, eight seconds, and five' 
thirds. 


British athletes shine in 
the United States 


JJritain’s “exiled” athletes are 
making a strong bid for in¬ 
clusion in the Olympic Games 
team. After David Segal’s 220- 
yard dash in 20.3 seconds at 
Miami other British athletes in the 
United States have found tremen¬ 
dous form. 

John Kitching, ex-Cambridge 
University athlete, has thrown the 
javelin 244 feet li inches to get 
within 2 feet 6 inches of Colin 
Smith’s English record; Mike 
Lindsay, studying at the Okla¬ 
homa University, has become 
Britain’s leading discus thrower 
with a throw of 181 feet 64 inches. 


He has also moved into second 
place behind Arthur Rowe in the 
shot with a put of 58 feet 4 inchej. 

Gerald Carr, the discus thrower 
at the University of California, 
Los Angeles, is also doing well 
under American conditions and 
plans to take part in the U.S. 
championships before flying home 
for the A.A.A. championships. 

American competition is bring¬ 
ing the best out of these British 
athletes and when they return to 
England shortly, at the peak of 
their form, they should in turn 
bring the best out of our home 
athletes. 


ChHdren*t /ung, f?60 

Swimming' 
stars at 
Cardiff 

Britain’s young swimmers face 
more overseas competition on 
Saturday when they meet Sweden 
at Cardiff. 

Following their recent matches 
against Russia and East Germany, 
the British team should find the 
Swedes easier opposition. In 
three previous meetings between 
the countries, Brirain has never 
been beaten. 

One of the English girls who 
will be out to prove that she is 
the fastest girl in the world in the 
200 ..metres breaststroke is Anita 
Lonsborough. The 18-year-o!d 
Huddersfield clerk - was a gold 
medallist at the Empire Games in 
1958, and set up a world record 
for the distance in Holland last 
July, but a long lay-off following 
illness caused her to miss a full 
Winter's training, so,every event is 
now of the greatest importance, 
for the last of the British Olympic 
trials takes place in three weeks' 
time. 

HIS FIRST 
COUNTY 
MATCH 

J'oNY Hatton, a young bowlet 
from Leeds, made his county 
cricket debut in true schoolboy 
story style. 

Playing in his first match for 
Yorkshire, against Kent at Graves¬ 
end, he took a wicket with his 
seventh delivery in first-class 
cricket. When' Kent followed on, 
Hatton’s first ball gave him Colin 
Cowdrey’s wicket,, and his next 
delivery yorked Stuart Leary. 

Incidentally, Tony is the first 
bowler since Bill Bowes in 1929 
to go straight into Yorkshire’s first 
team without appearing in the 
county second XL 

Another Hutton 
record 

Yhough Sir Leonard Hutton is 
no longer playing cricket, 
his son Richard bids fair to keep 
the name in the cricket headlines. 

Playing recently for Repton 
School against Uppingham, young 
Richard contributed 166 runs to a 
record first-wicket stand of 227. 
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